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Editors and Publishers of 
Student Publications ... 


You are cordially invited to bring 
copies of your publications to the 


Reproduction Clinic 


Music Room, John Jay Hall 
March 9, 10 and 11, 1939 


Every phase of the reproduction of student 
publications, including the newspaper, maga- 
zine, handbook and annual will be discussed 
with you, individually, by experts in each field. 


DON’T FAIL TO SEE THE 


ARI-1IYPER 


Electric Composing Machine 


It will make it possible to save you as much as 

fifty percent on your printing costs by employ- 

ing the photo-offset process. Your mimeo- 

graphed publication will look like printed 
typography. 


Ralph C. Coxhead Corporation 


17 PARK PLACE NEW YORK CITY 
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Humor in the School Publication 


HAT SELLS the paper to the 

high school pupil? There are 

many answers but sports news 
and humor stand near the head of the 
list. 

In some schools, sports news is writ- 
ten to appeal only to boys. Such 
schools feature only outstanding ath- 
letic teams. A representative paper 
lays emphasis upon the work of the 
physical education department as a 
whole, and does not neglect the activi- 
ties of the girls. Nevertheless, even 
when sports are well handled, humor 
has its own appeal to the high school 
reader. Few papers, which neglect to 
include humor in their columns, can 
hope to become or remain really pop- 
ular with the student body. 

Where shall the humor appear? 
The answer is, practically everywhere. 
There are few articles which would not 
be improved in flavor, for the average 
reader, by the addition of a humorous 
note. Humorous boxes should appear 
on almost every page; editorials may 
be humorous occasionally; interviews, 
features, news articles on many subjects 
become more palatable because of the 
salt of wit or humor they contain. 


The following illustrates the kind of 
material that might well go into a box 
or two-column short feature. Many 
boxes fail because they have no climax 
or because they are not cleverly word- 
ed. Notice that the box story below 
avoids both of these faults: 

The Batty Battle 
Last Friday morning the boys in 
the Trenton Senior High School 
auditorium were attacked by a bat! 

Although the High School was in- 

dignant that it should be set upon 

without any declaration of war, it 
proudly disregarded the offender. 

After a time, the bat, realizing it 

was making a fool of itself, retired 

to a dark corner near the platform. 


March, 1939 


By M. B. SANFORD 
Adviser, The Spectator 


Central High School, Trenton, N. J. 


All went well for awhile, during 
which Dr. Wetzel resumed his ora- 
tion. Then the bat came forth again 
repeating its tactics. It flew around 
and around, nearly hitting something 
or somebody but never quite suc- 
ceeding. Twice it came within three 


The type of humor to be used in 
the school publication is a debatable 
issue in many quarters. “Humor” as 
a term is usually interpreted as the 
joke section. According to literary 
analysis, there are but six or eight 
basic jokes in the world. All the rest 
are derivatives. Once, in a weak mo- 
ment, we read several hundred jokes 
from high school publications and 
came to two conclusions. One, that 
we might just as well have taken the 
original investigation without check- 
ing; the second, that the jokes in the 
publications were identical except for 
the names used. We noticed, also, 
that certain individuals were the butt 
of the majority of jokes. 

Mr. Sanford’s article points out 
another type of humor that is more 
acceptable. It is the humorous angle 
or point of view that lightens all hu- 
man activities. Many a truth can be 
stated as a jest and what one writes 
with a smile, evident, easily, to the 
reader, may achieve an _ objective 
otherwise impossible. 


or four inches of Dr. Wetzel’s head. 
The poor bat was at a disadvantage. 
Bats are notorious for their poor eye- 
sight wherever there is light. This 
poor fellow was so dazzled by J.eroy 
Smith’s bright shock of hair that it 


is no wonder it missed Dr. Wetzel. 


Our principal, no longer able to 
tolerate such ignoble conduct, fin- 
ally went forth to battle. With Mr. 
Smith at his left and a hymn book 
in his right hand, he smote the bat 
right and left. Result—dead bat, 
accompanied, of course, by a very 
pandemonium of applause. 


Humorous features like the follow- 


ing should be used whenever they can 
be found: 
Mickey the Monk 


Miss Florence M. Scheuren, teach- 
er of biology, who knows monkey 
business when she sees it, is going to 
have plenty of trouble for the rest 
of the year because a certain little 
fellow called Mickey, the Monk, has 
just signed up for biology. 

Although he is only a little more 
than a year old, he has a figure like 
Max Schmeling. 

On an off day he eats only a loaf 
of whole wheat bread, two oranges, 
a couple of handfuls of peas, and 
for a chaser drinks a quart of Grade 
A milk. But when he’s in condition, 
he eats all this plus a half dozen 
bananas and a nice big bag of pea- 
nut candy. 

He is very particular and fussy, 
for he has to have all his milk 
poured out in a glass before he will 
drink it. He’s as suspicious as a 
detective, not eating a thing before 
smelling it and examining it with 
his hands. 

Miss Scheuren says, “We’re going 
to keep him for a pet and also let 
him compete with the pupils. He 
outshines some of them. At Christ- 
mas time, I’m going to send out 
a call for a hand organ and raise 
my Christmas expense money.” 

Mickey, the Monk, or the Monk 
on the Flying Trapeze, as he will 
soon be known, will receive a brand 
new cage from the woodshop soon. 
It will be full of parallel bars, tra- 
pezes and all other things to delight 
a mischievous monkey. The cage is 
about six feet high and five feet long 
so that Mickey can get down to some 
serious training. 


N THE editorial and general fea- 
ture page, humor is the sine qua 
non. Easiest of all the ways to fill the 


One 





columns is to clip stale jokes substi- 
tuting names of pupils for the charact- 
ers involved. No self-respecting edi- 
tors will do this, however; otherwise, 
the sheet has no excuse for being. 
Pupils seldom can make up good jokes. 
They can handle several other types 
of humor with outstanding success, 
however. 

The easiest of these types for youth- 
ful writers is the essay. This type 
sounds formidable to the boy or girl 
who has formed his opinion of the 
essay from the “Sir Roger de Coverley 
Papers” rather than from Charles 
Lamb, Christopher Morley or Stephen 
Leacock. Yet when the pupil attempts 
the humorous personal essay, he dis- 
covers to his surprise that it is a natu- 
ral and pleasant method of writing. 

The pupil will need to have pointed 
out that the delightful flavor of such 
essays comes from their glimpses of 
the innermost feelings of the author. 
To tell what one does in an essay is 
tiresome, but to tell how one feels about 
what he does is amusing. 

The following are suggested as sub- 
jects for the personal humorous essay: 

1. On Acquiring an Artistic Temp- 

erament 

2. The Pleasures of Loafing 

People Who Pretend 
Attending to Other 
Business 

. Hand-Me-Downs for the Young- 
est Child 

. On Being Small 
On Being Skinny 
On Being Fat 

. Choosing Your Ancestors 

. The Fun of Quarreling 

. Wearing Rubbers 
A Summons to the Office 
Making Excuses 
New Shoes 
Giving Advise 
Going Barefooted 


” \reedettonsy type of humor in which 
boys and girls of high school age 
are quite successful is plays or conver- 
sations. The author should choose spe- 
cific types of characters, place them in 
definite situations, then let them talk. 
For instance, a clever girl meets a bash- 
ful boy in the hall and tries to worm 
out of him an invitation to the senior 
dance; or she meets a clever boy, in 
which case the conversation would be 
quite different. Perhaps there are two 
boys and a girl, or two girls and a boy 
for the setting. Another good situation 
arises when a boy or girl tries to whee- 
dle something from Dad or Mother. 
Bringing home the report card has pos- 
sibilities for a humorous conversation. 


People’s 


Situations that are so incongruous 


Two 


as to be funny make good humor col- 
umns, if cleverly written up. The fol- 
lowing version of the Pilgrims’ Land- 
ing brought up to date appeared in the 
Spectator of Trenton Central High 
School: 

Pilgrims’ Landing, 1939 

“Hello, everybody! Well, here we 
are at the Roosevelt Flying Field, 
New York. Great day for the Pil- 
grims’ Landing, too! Fine people, 
these Pilgrims. And by the way, 
this is your favorite announcer 
speaking.” 

His deep voice booms from the 
megaphone and the family crowds 
‘round. A whir of motors makes 
every one lean nearer to the radio. 
The voice sounds again. 

“Here they come! Here they come! 
Some one’s stepping from the plane 
— it’s Miles Standish! Hello, Miles, 
how are the wife and kiddies? That’s 
great, ole boy. Congratulations. You 
ought to see this Standish chap. He’s 
nattily clad in a black and white 
checked suit, he wears a cap and an 
orange necktie. There’s a gardenia 
in his lapel. He’s going to talk to 
you.” 

“What, ho, everybody! Jolly wel- 
come that I’m getting here. Splendid 
country over here, too. Weather’s 
much balmier than England’s. In 
fact, that’s why I’m here. Terrible 
climate has England! Well, I must 
sign off. Cheerio!” 

“That was the old Englishman, 
himself, folks. Good Heavens! Look 
at the cameramen. They’re swarm- 
ing all over the Pilgrims—Miles and 


all.” 
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UMOROUS definitions are also a 


enjoyed by school publications 
readers. 
Humorous editorials should be used | 
occasionally, not only because they 
brighten the paper but because they | 
lead the pupils to read editorials: 
Do Your Spring Plowing Early 
See What Little Insects Turn Out ~ 
Summer haircuts, those half-inch — 
things that seniors wear in the win- | 


ter time, are beginning to crop up all © 


around us these days. Barbers of 
Trenton are doing business at a great 
clip as Trenton High boys are con- 
stantly ordering, “Yup, take it all | 
off.” 

And do they take it off! Locks | 
and locks come off, and when they | 
have finished there is enough hair to © 
make fur coats for every girl in the | 
school. 

One good thing about these Hun 
haircuts is that they make startling 7 
revelations. For instance, the clip- 
ping shows whether or not your 7 
noggin is streamlined and you could © 
make good time on the track. It 
reveals whether you have a jughaid 
or a squarehead. After all, hair is 
a nuisance. -The girls probably wish 
that they could have their hair cut 
short, even if they do say that it 
looks like a brush. 

So, people, don’t mind if you see 
a few boys going a little simple in 
the next five weeks. The odds are 
ten to one that they’ve just gotten 
out of a barber chair and they feel 
a little lightheaded. After all, it is 
a great weight off their minds and 
perhaps the shock was a little too 
much, 


No ALL of these articles are par- 
ticularly well done. They are given 
from those at hand to suggest varieties 
of humor that can be handled well in 
a high school paper. Many readers 
will feel that they can work over the 
same situation or idea more cleverly. 
If that is true, the purpose of this 
article will have been served. 

One of the chief troubles with writ- 
ers of high school humor, and like- 
wise with all writers of humor, is that 
the author wants to do his assignment 
in a hurry. The secret of doing a real- 
ly good piece of work lies in choosing 
one’s subject several days in advance. 
Turn it over and over in the mind be- 
fore beginning to write. Pick out the 
clever turns of phrases that distinguish 
the superior from the mediocre. After 
one puts the article on paper, he should 
revise it again and again until he has 
it just as he wants it. As some one 
has said, “genius is one-third inspira- 
tion and two-thirds perspiration.” 


The School Press Review 
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Latest airplane picture of the New York World’s Fair 1939, showing state of completion of the main exhibit 


area and the Federal Zone. In the foreground, is the Transportation Zone. Across Grand Central Parkway are 
the buildings in the main exhibit area. In the background the United States Government Buildings, Court 
of Peace and Lagoon of Nations are nearing completion with foreign pavilions filling out the area. Although 
the grounds are not yet open to the public, special arrangements are being made for C. S. P. A. Delegates 
to visit the Fair. Full details on the special program. 


How To Make the School Paper Pay 


This is a digest of a talk delivered 
at the Northern Sectional Meeting 
of the New Jersey Elementary Press 
Association, held at Newark State 
Teachers College last spring. 


CHOOLS often hesitate to estab- 

lish school papers because of the 

difficulty of financing them. This 
was the greatest problem the adviser 
and staff of the Emersonian had to 
solve when their school paper was 
started in 1927. There was no money 
available for that purpose nor could 
any be obtained from candy sales or 
by soliciting advertisements since the 
Board of Education did not sanction 
either method of raising funds. 


The paper, a printed elementary 
magazine, published semi-annually, 
had to be paid for when it came from 
the printer. For several years the 
money was loaned by the adviser and 
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‘By I. R. WHITE 


cAdviser, The Emersonian 


Emerson School, Kearney, N. J. 


paid back as the magazines were sold. 

The drawbacks to this plan were 
many. It was difficult to determine 
how many copies to order., Either a 
continual urging was necessary in 
order to sell enough to pay expenses 
or there was a shortage and people 
were disappointed. Great care had to 
be taken lest the expenses become too 
great and a financial failure result. 

The method which has been in use 
for the last three years seems highly 
satisfactory. In a school of 500 chil- 
dren, the circulation has increased 
from about 300 to 600 and last June 
reached 725. The cost of publication 
has more than doubled. 


i a month before the copy 
goes to press, a two week’s sell- 
ing campaign is carried on. The staff 
prepares a letter and a receipt form. 
Copies are made on the duplicator and 


given to all pupils above the third 
grade. The children, who call them- 
selves salesmen, show the letters to 
their parents and friends and receive 
orders accompanied by the money, 
fifteen cents for each magazine. The 
subscriber is given a receipt bearing 
the names of the salesman and his 
teacher. Each child keeps a list of 
his subscribers. The money is given 
to his teacher who makes a daily re- 
port to the adviser. A prize is given 
to the class selling the greatest num- 
ber and the best salesman from each 
class has his picture taken for the 
school paper. 


When the magazines arrive they are 
distributed to the classes and the chil- 
dren deliver them. The subscriber, 
upon receiving his magazines, gives the 
receipt to the salesman who returus it 
to his teacher. 


Three 
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WELCOME TO ALL 


NCE MORE the wheels have turned and editors and 

advisers of school publications from all parts of the 

United States will converge upon New York for the 
Fifteenth Annual Gathering of the Columbia Scholastic 
Press Association. It is a long way in hopes and aspirations, 
in time consuming tasks and laborious efforts, from the 
early and uncertain days of 1925 preceding the first gath- 
ering which we proudly called an “annual” affair. At that 
time the response to the original call was an unknown factor. 
It is always an unknown quantity but with rare exceptions 
we have been able to calculate with a fair degree of accu- 
racy what the results of our solicitations shall be. 


However, there are always moments of doubt and hours 
of uncertainty. It is the unexpected that changes all plans. 
We have had to change more speakers at the eleventh hour 
than ever crept into a Review story. The number of re- 
quests for speakers as compared with the returns is a stag- 
gering total. It is not that people will not help; it is be- 
cause they can’t. Forces over which they have no control 
determine their actions. 


But, come what may, we look for the best. The Uni- 
versity looks forward with keen anticipation to the host 
of eager editors which crowd its halls and take over its 
campus once a year. They pretend to be much put out 
when elevators prominently labelled, “For Staff Use Only,” 
are crowded to their exclusion. They don’t know just when 
the delegation will arrive but about this time of the year 
they begin to feel something is going to happen. Sure 
enough it does. 


Four 


The people in the newspaper offices downtown are sure 
they have forgotten something. There’s an intangible some- 
thing in the air they can’t quite put their finger on. Then 
comes a call to speak at Columbia. That was it! I'd al- 
most forgotten. Of course I'll be there. Just say when 
and where. 

Yes, we are all ready to welcome you to Columbia, to 
New York, to all that these names imply. The rest is up 
to you. 


THE PRIVATE SCHOOL 
DIVISION PROGRAM 


‘By J. Kenneth Snyder, Chairman 


RGANIZED three years ago to give private school 

editors a chance to meet together to discuss the prob- 

lems peculiar to their schools and publications, the 
Private School Division has had a steady growth in interest 
and attendance. The first year we met as a group in 1936 
about sixty delegates attended. In 1937 about a hundred 
private school editors and advisers came to our meetings. 
Last year one hundred fifty were present for our luncheon, 
dance and social get-together. Private schools of all types 
from as widely separated sections as the New England 
states and the Middle West were represented at these 
gatherings. 


Again we are planning an interesting program, and we 
hope to reach an attendance of at least two hundred. 


On the opening afternoon of the Convention on Thurs- 
day, March 9, we will hold a clinic for private school pub- 
lications lasting from 3:30 until 5 o’clock. This will be 
your opportunity to get constructive criticisms of your 
publications. Faculty advisers of years of experience in 
directing outstanding private school publications will be in 
charge. For the first half hour there will be a general dis- 
cussion, at which delegates will be given a chance to ask 
questions and present problems. After that we will break 
up into four groups to give those in charge an opportunity 
to give their criticisms of various aspects of the publica- 
tions presented and to discuss staff problems. For news- 
papers, delegates will have a chance to get information 
about their papers at three sectional meetings on these 
subjects: News stories, gathering the news and writing 
it; Typography and Make-up, including headline writing; 
and editorials, columns, features. The fourth meeting of 
the clinic will be devoted to a discussion of the private 
school magazine. 

To give the speakers in charge of the clinic an oppor- 
tunity to examine more carefully any part of the publica- 
tion that a staff wants analyzed, we are requesting that 
publications be mailed to those in charge several weeks 
before the Convention. Names and addresses of the speak- 
ers at the Clinic will be given in the announcement of our 
program which will be mailed to all private schools. 


An opportunity for private school delegates to meet 
socially will again be given. We will either repeat the 
very successful luncheon, dance and social get-together 
that we had in a downtown hotel last year, or we will 
have a dinner-dance. This social part of our program will 
come on Friday and will precede or follow our General 
Meeting. 

Help us to make the fourth year of our division the 
most successful one. 


The School Press Review 





We Take Our Bow-- 


T WAS with deep appreciation that 
Be read the editorial reprinted here 
from the Durham, North Carolina, 
High School, Hi-Rocket. Coming as 
it did, when we were nearly submerged 
with final Contest and pre-Convention 
details, it did much to lift our spirits 
and encourage our efforts. Such evi- 
dences of appreciation of the work 
we are trying to do lead us on to 
greater and more worthy enterprises. 

We thank the Durham staffs for 
their gracious words. 

The C.S.P.A. Builds 

This year, both the Hi-Rocket and 
the Messenger have again been in- 
vited to participate in the annual 
Columbia Scholastic Press Associa- 
tion Convention. The C.S.P.A. was 
the pioneer in and still leads as a 
builder of better journalism in the 
pre-college newspaper field, acting 
as critic, adviser and instructor at 
the same time. 

Our schools appreciate the con- 
structive criticism and new ideas that 
are given by that organization, and 
hopes that in the future it will re- 
ceive the benefits it has in the past 
in the thirteen years of its existence 
since its beginning in 1925. 

The delegates of the two publica- 
tions that have gone to the conven- 
tion get the benefit of the discus- 
sions, the contacts made, and the in- 
struction offered, besides the ex- 
perience of cultural attractions of 
life in a great city. 

Our hats are off to the C.S.P.A. 
Proud to be members of this or- 
ganization, the staff of each publi- 
cation tries to maintain the stand- 
ards set for aspiring young journal- 
ists in the nation. 

THE HI-ROCKET. 
Friday, January 13, 1939. 


Third Printing 


“Rules of Style for School Publica- 
tions,” a 27-page mimeographed pub- 
lication, compiled by Adolph J. Scha- 
bel and produced by John F. Simon, 
both of Schuyler High School, Al- 
bany, N. Y., approved and adopted by 
the Capital District (N. Y.) Schol- 
astic Press Association, and contain- 
ing, in addition to the usual rules of 
style, chapters on “How to Prepare 
a News Item,” “How to Fit Copy to 
Given Spaces,” and other materials 
helpful to the editor, staff members 
and advisers of school publications, 
has just gone through its third print- 
ing. 
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Duplicated Division 


Thursday Clinic—3:30-5:30 p. m. 


Friday, March 10— 
Earl C. Whitbeck 


Program 


Chairman, Duplicated Division of C. S. P. A., Presiding. 


General Meeting—2:30 p. m. 


Mimeographed Newspaper Problems 


Alice Prayser, editor, Sider Press 
Oceanside High School 
Oceanside, New York 
Angeline Stallone, editor, V. H. S. Highlights 
Van Hornersville Central School 
Van Hornersville, New York 
J. Ferkser, editor, Abraham Clark News 
Abraham Clark High School 
Roselle, New Jersey 


Friday— 


A meeting on photo reprint problems 


(Speaker to be announced later.) 


Central New Jersey 
Outlines Program 


The Central Jersey Scholastic Press 
Association met at Rutgers University, 
New Brunswick, New Jersey, on Oc- 
tober 27, to plan the next annual May 
conference held by this group. About 
150 delegates were present, represent- 
ing a dozen schools. 

The officers of the association are 
President, Hazel Kleinrock, Highland 
Park; Vice-President, Joseph Wilcheck, 
Summerville; and Secretary-Treasurer, 
Lou Bunce, Highland Park. The meet- 
ing was held in collaboration with the 
Rutgers Scholastic Press Clinic, which 
met the same day. 

It was decided that two meetings 
should be held each year in the future, 
rather than the usual one. Students 
pointed out that one conference a year 
was not proving sufficient to hold the 
interest of the members, nor to accom- 
plish their purpose of furthering in- 
terest in student newspapers. It was 
decided, too, that both meetings be 
held independently, and not in con- 
nection with any other scholastic press 
meeting. 

Delegates to this conference voted 
to have only faculty members and pro- 
fessional journalists conduct round- 
tables and clinics, since it was agreed 
that students were neither sufficiently 
capable nor experienced to take over 
these duties. 

The May meeting of the Central 
Jersey Scholastic Press Association will 
be held at Highland Park High School. 


Dinner will be served in the school 


cafeteria and dancing will follow. It 
was also agreed at the first meeting 
of this year, that there be a speaker 
at dinner, rather than at the opening 
session of the conference. 


Credit to Adolph Schabel 


Credit for suggesting the First An- 
nual Typographical Contest, which is 
being held this year in connection with 
the annual newspaper competition, 
must be given to Mr. Adolph J. Scha- 
bel, Schuyler High School, Albany, 
New York, who wrote the C.S.P.A. 
Director on March 21, 1938, outlining 
the plan. Last November, this mat- 
ter was furthered by Mr. John Backus 
of the American Type Founders Com- 
pany who arranged a meeting in Wash- 
ington with Mr. Fred J. Hartman, edu- 
cational director of the National 
Graphic Arts Education Guild, where 
the final plans were drawn up. 

Mr. Schabel’s long experience in the 
student publication field, plus the add- 
ed skills which his print shop activi- 
ties have given him, made him the 
Number | man in reaching the reali- 
zation of a long hoped for extension 


of the C.S.P.A.’s service. 


On the Air 
Richmond’s John Marshall High 


School Monocle staff not only entered 
the Contest and submitted a story 
for the Publicity Contest, but also 
broadcast the story over Station 
WRVA of the Columbia Network on 
January 17. 





Editorials... (Choice of the Month 


ONGER and of a different tone 

is this group of editorials from 

some outstanding magazines. It 
is a long time, also, since we received 
a selection from magazines, for news- 
papers seem to have dominated this 
field. These indicate other staffs are 
at work as well. 


Eight staff members read over fifty 
editorials, individually selected the 
four they liked the best, met with the 
adviser, Miss Dorothy E. McCullough, 
and submitted to The Review the edi- 
torials most frequently mentioned in 
their private voting. 

But we'll let the staff of The Tudor 
Crown, Tudor Hall School, Indianap- 
olis, Indiana, tell it themselves. . . 

“Why do we like them?” writes 
Mildred Milliken, assistant editor. “We 
admit the appraisal of some fifty-odd 
school magazines rather appalled us 
at first; therefore, it was the attractive 
heading, easy reading, if you must, 
that caught our eye and made these 
particular editorials stand out in our 
minds. We found ourselves avoiding 
the editorials along the old war horse 
line but welcoming a new slant on 
wornout material. We liked those that 
were applicable to our own school as 
well as to the school publishing the 
paper. We groaned over the wordy 
and fancifully phrased editorial, like- 
wise over that which was so critical 
and personal to the school as to be- 
come ‘picky’. Our tastes ran, rather, 
to the attractive, clearly-stated edi- 
torial which made us think again and 
remark, ‘Maybe there’s something in 
that!’ ” 

Those who selected the editorials 
are Nancy McCowan, editor-in-chief; 
Mildred Milliken, assistant editor; 
Emmy Pantzer, literary editor; Marga- 
ret Hillis, Susannah Milner, Peggy 
Lockwood, Doris Wilson and Jane 


Carman. 


First choice goes to this editorial 
from The Clio, Miss Beard’s School, 
Orange, N. J.: 

Years and years ago, back in the 
already dim days of the Lower 
School we were told to return for 
assembly one day, as the “big girls” 
had something for which they 
wanted us. Feeling very grown-up, 
we marched into the gym where we 
were handed copies of a song. We 
were slightly mystified, and when 
it was explained that the song had 
been written by several of the girls 
to be the Alma Mater of Beard’s 


we were even more mystified. In- 
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credible as it may seem, we had 
no idea what an Alma Mater was! 
However, we took the song to our 
hearts, because somehow, it ex- 
pressed all the thoughts and love 
for Beard’s hidden within us which 
we hadn’t fully realized were there. 
Thus, even though the name meant 
nothing to us, the words did. And 
this, we feel, is what really counts. 
Unfortunately today the situation 
has been reversed for some people. 
They can glibly give the definition 
of “Alma Mater,” but the words and 
song itself seem to mean nothing to 
them. They recite them parrot-like 
or, worse yet, make a joke of them. 
Speaking as seniors, who, whenever 
we sing the Alma Mater are sicken- 
ingly aware that not much longer 
can we do so here, we'd like the 
singing each time to be perfect. 
Perhaps if, when singing the Alma 
Mater we turned and faced the rear 
of the gymnasium and looked at the 
shields of all the senior classes who 
have gone out before us, we might 
realize what the Alma Mater has 
meant and still means to those girls. 
Then, knowing the significance of 
the words as well as of the name, 
wouldn’t each time be perfect? The 
“Alma Mater” should stand for all 
that Beard’s stands for deep in our 
hearts, and when we sing it, we 
should show by our attitude just 
what Beard’s does mean to us. There 
isn’t a girl in the school who is 
totally lacking in “school spirit,” 
that intangible something that real- 
ly is the school. So the next time 
we sing the “Alma Mater,” let’s 
sing it as if we were proud of it 
and of Beard’s—for aren’t we? 


Second choice comes from The 
Lantern, Westover School, Middle- 
bury, Conn.: 

The nights are growing steadily 
colder and more starry; the New 
Girls are marching in chapel line 
as though they had practiced all 
their lives; everything points to the 
fact that the fall term is well under 
way. Now that the school year has 
really started, it seems an opportune 
time to consider an important ques- 
tion in this first issue of The Lan- 
tern. 


The next seven and a half months 
we are here will mean a great deal 
to us all in different ways. During 
this time, the new girls will be con- 
stantly watching and learning new 


things which will make them de- 
pendable old girls, the old girls will 
be helping them and backing up the 
seniors and the seniors will be en- 
joying their one year of leading the 
school, to which they have looked 
forward since they themselves were 
new girls. This same space of time 
can be just another year—or it can 
be made something very special and 
of lasting good to everyone here, 
if it is lived for itself only. 

To do this, everyone in Westover 
must realize that in every way this 
is another year—that last year is 
irrevocably over, and that no amount 
of re-living it will bring it back. 
Comparing the past with the pres. 
ent is always futile and, in this case, 
unfair, for every year creates a dif- 
ferent atmosphere, just as every 
senior class stands for different 
things and develops a personality 
of its own which cannot be com- 
pared with that of the last. This 
year is this year, and the seniors 
are not last year’s class, nor next 
year’s. They will try their utmost 
to live up to the standards set by 
preceding classes, but they cannot 
accomplish this without the interest 
of the rest of the school. No senior 
with a position can successfully fill 
her office if she knows that a hun- 
dred people are mentally comparing 
her with her predecessor and wond- 
ering who will be in her place next 
year. How could she? 


Next year will come soon enough; 
thinking of it and planning ahead 
will succeed only in spoiling this 
year. And this can be such a won- 
derful time! The fall term is already 
half over, but the excitement of the 
hockey games and the loveliness of 
the dark green and gold chapel at 
Christmas are still ahead. Then the 
middle term will come and go so 
quickly, with plays and the winter, 
that in an incredibly short time it 
will be spring—and the seniors’ last 
term over. 


A year divided between memory 
wasted, but nine months of living 
and anticipation is so much time 
in the present can be a happy ex- 
perience. So—don’t look back, for 
it does no good. Don’t look ahead, 
all that will come soon anyway. Live 
each day for itself only, giving every- 
thing you have now—and you will 
be making this a perfect year at 
Westover. 
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WHAT IS OFFSET? 

















FFSET is a lithographic method of reproduction. You 
O need only proofs, typewritten copy and pictures. The 
offset lithographer photographs these on a metal plate 

which prints from metal to rubber to paper. 


Offset eliminates the need for engravings or cuts. Offset can 
reproduce everything—drawings, photographs, proofs, clippings, 
etc., economically and expeditiously. 


Discuss the advantages of offset production of your publication, 
with our representative at the Columbia Scholastic Press Con- 
vention. He has nothing to sell you. His advice is free. 


This advertisement is issued and paid for by THE NATIONAL 
LITHOGRAPHER, a publication representing the offset in- 
dustry. We operate no presses but urge you to go to your local 
offset house and learn more about the economies, beauty and 
utility of this process. 











The National Lithographer 
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Pootry of the Month... 


yt HREE members of The Mercedes’ 

staff, using their exchange maga- 

zines and Our Lady of Mercy 
High School’s (Rochester, N. Y.) own 
publication as a reservoir of student 
poetry, submit their findings together 
with their brief notes of appraisal. The 
work has been handled by Jane 
O’Brien, editor-in-chief of Mercedes, 
Jane Hasbrouck, assistant editor and 


Constance Schifferli, editor of The 
Quill. 


* * * 


A WISH 


I wish that I could do big things— 

Not things big like being the President, 
but 

Big little things—knowing, understand- 
ing— 


I wish I could catch the sunset and 
Make it something; 
It is so real, and yet it is nothing. 


Evening is its great stage— 
Tall lithe pines form an aisle 
To its cloud curtains. 
Those irregular pines rustle as one— 
Like the festive taffeta of young girl 
ushers. 
The curtains drift apart, 
Sometimes quickly and decisively— 
Sometimes hesitantly. 
The dying sun, nature’s most brilliant 
performer, 
Slips out of our world, 
As earth makes for her a magnificent 
bier. 
I wish I could understand it all— 
Our stage-life— 
The way in which the things we do 
Form an aisle for us from this world 
Into Eternity— 
The parting of the curtains, and then 
The slipping away. 
—PATSY O’BRIEN, 
Visitation Record, Convent of Visitation, 
St. Paul, Minnesota. 
It is a poem that demands immediate 
and continued thought—the events of day 
lead to evening; and the actions of life 
lead to eternity. To Miss O’Brien we pay 
a tribute;—she has most aptly manifested 
our serious nature and has practically re- 


lated what we feel—but cannot under- 
stand. 
ca * ce 


WHEN THE FAIRIES PLAY 


A sombre gloom had settled 

O’er the deep, dark wood. 

And all the fairy people 

Sighed in slumber, sweet and good. 


But when the clock struck midnight, 


And a tinkling bell sang clear 
The tiny elfin folks awoke 
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And came from far and near. 


They clambered down the tree trunks 
And laughed, and danced, and sang. 
The wood was glad with echoes 

Of their merry shouts that rang. 


But soon, too soon, the golden light, 
Broke through the green-leaved trees. 
And all the fairies scampered 

With dainty grace and ease. 


They dashed into their shelters 
*Neath the tall green grass and flow’rs, 
But, never fear, they'll come again 


At the coming midnight hours. 
—ROSEMARY TIERNEY, 
Our Lady of Mercy High 
School, Rochester, New York. 
The above poem is a personality; it 
is the soliloquy of a student with a keen 
imagination. Rosemary has_ reached 


Mercedes, 


senior-hood in high school without being 
spoiled by a sophisticated world. To her 
fairies are real; they help to make what 
might be dull hours happy and gay. 

xk 


PLEA 


If I could only see you as you are, 
In truth, with shrouded countenance 
unveiled, 
Then I would see your face with every 
marr 
That time and hardship have there- 
on prevailed. 
Could not I then soon heal the want- 
ing wound 
That holds us yet a full length arm 
apart, 
And scour with cleanliness that part 
around 
Which might still hold the shattered 
dart. 
Soon in your quickly convalescing 
health 
I could unearth once more a gentle 
soul 
That must contain abundant love, and 
wealth 
Of thoughts so long restrained with- 
in control. 
Thus you and I might ’ere one day 
unite 
If I could but today show you the 
light. 
—LAETITIA DICKINSON, 
Vail, Deane Budget, Vail Deane School, 
Elizabeth, New Jersey. 
Poem contains a good thought handled 
unusually well. The words and phrasing 


are striking. The poem as a whole shows 
considerable maturity. 
* * 


DISAPPOINTMENT 
Awaited hour 
A mind wrapped up in hopes through 
lips—mute 
Aye, golden dreams which bore no 
fruit, 


Dreams—shattered. . . broken. 

A torn heart 

Once happy eyes smile through mists 
of tears, 

Bravely trudging on through waning 
years, 

Dreams—shattered.. . .unspoken. 
—ELIZABETH HALL, 
The Cold Frame, Our Lady of Mercy 
High School, Rochester, New York. 


“Disappoinment” should be a cherished 
selection to many of us. How many times 
have we anxiously awaited something very 
dear to us—only to be disappointed. How 
many of us live with Dreams—impossible 
ones—still in our memory. Since Miss 
Hall made no mention of any particular 
sorrow, this poem could apply to all of 


us. 
so ¢ ¢€ 


MOON-CHILDREN 


Twilight sends the sun to rest 
In the shadow of the west. 


Angels decorate the sky 
With newly-washed stars, hung out to 


dry. 


Then Lady Moon begins her trail 
With wings of angels for her sails. 


Gleeful cherubs chubby hands 


Await my lady’s low commands. 


Blackest night shrouds twilight sky, 
Cherubs’ bedtime now is nigh. 


Lady Moon must ride alone, 
Cheering up each cheerless home. 


There she glides, high above, 
Through storm and dark, to meet her 
love. 


—KATHRYN DOODY, 
The Cold Frame, Our Lady of Mercy 
High School, Rochester, New York. 


The author’s imagination and beauty 
are beautifully entwined in this example 
of picturesqueness. Her perfect rhyme 
scheme with her words in natural order 


makes this poem most appealing. 
* * * 


ZIPPERS 


A Zipper often is a worry, 

Specially when you're in a hurry, 
For in your haste it just won’t scurry 
Up your jacket—soft and furry. 


When you’re almost in despair, 
After fumbling here and there, 
You wonder why and when and where 
And who is was invented such a care. 


Buttons never brought such flurry, 
Even when you were in a hurry, 
Cause a pin just stopped all scurry 
And Zippers are, oh! such a worry. 
—MARGARET WAMBACK, 


Cold Frame, Our Lady of Mercy 
High School, Rochester, New York. 


The 
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Producing A School Newspaper on the 
Mimeograph Duplicator 


HE SCHOOL newspaper is rec- 
ognized as an excellent medium 
for the training of pupils and for 
the establishment of desired attitudes 


and skills. 


Newspapers produced on the Mime- 
ograph duplicator provide even a great- 
er amount of training, for students 
receive practical instruction and ex- 
perience in art, journalism, typing and 
operation of the Mimeograph dupli- 
cator. They develop responsibility, co- 
operation, initiative and consideration 
of others. They secure actual busi- 
ness training. In addition, the school 
saves money, yet publishes an attrac- 
tive, interesting and original paper. 


The first problem that arises in con- 
nection with reproducing a_ school 
paper on the Mimeograph duplicator 
is to determine the equipment and 
supplies that are needed. The follow- 
ing is a comprehensive list of those 
items: Mimeograph Duplicator, Mim- 
eoscope, Mimeograph brand inks, 
Mimeograph brand lettering, guides, 
styli, screen plates, Mimeograph brand 
stencil sheets, Mimeograph correction 
fluid, Mimeograph type cleaning brush, 
typewriter in good condition with med- 
ium hard platen and impression paper. 


Proper impression paper is an im- 
portant factor in securing attractive 
copies. For best results use a paper 
which has a fairly rough, soft finish, 
and if reproduction is to be on both 
sides, use an opaque book or text 
paper. Tinted or colored impression 
paper often adds interest, and is ex- 
cellent for reproducing on both sides 
of the sheet. 


The most generally accepted size 
of impression paper is the 82-inch by 
ll-inch— although a great many 
schools use the 84-inch by 14-inch 


size. 


7s problems involved in choosing 
the style of publication—whether 
newspaper or magazine—the selection 
of the staff, dates of issuance, costs 
and methods of finance, contributions, 
material to be included, arrangement, 
etc., are much the same whether the 
publication is printed or produced on 
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the Mimeograph duplicator. How- 
ever, the mechanics involved in the 
actual production of the paper are 
entirely different. 


After the selection of the material 
has been completed, the make-up edi- 
tor will arrange this material on a 
dummy, or full-sized diagram of each 
page—exactly as it is to be duplicated. 
Copy should be typed in columns of 
the width used in the finished pages, 
and proofread carefully before pin- 
ning on the dummy. 


Headlines are lettered in and exact 
space allowed for illustrations. Mime- 
ograph brand lettering guides may be 
used for principal headlines, with sub- 
heads typed entirely in capitals or in 
capitals and lower case. Balance the 
different sizes of lettering and type 
in the headlines. Be sure to count and 
space the heads carefully. A study of 
city newspapers will show various ar- 
rangements to use. 


Plan the pages to be duplicated 
slightly to the right—if they are to be 
stapled. The width of the whole copy 
should not be more than 714 inches, 
since this is the duplicating capacity 
of the machine. Columns should be 
exactly even at the bottom of the page. 


If the lay-out or dummy is properly 
prepared, it will be easy for typists 
and artists to make up stencils from 
this plan. Strive for balance in lay- 
out, whether column arrangement is 
used or the solidly typed page broken 
only by illustrations. 


D IRECTIONS for the preparation 
of a stencil are given on the folder 
of cushion sheets in each package of 
Mimeograph stencil sheets and in the 
Mimeograph Instruction Book which 
accompanies the machine. 


To secure good copies it is neces- 
sary to clean the type thoroughly be- 
fore typing a stencil, and occasionally 
during the typing of a single page. A 
type brush with very stiff bristles is 
best for this purpose. Do not use 
cleaning fluid as it tends to injure the 
coating of the stencil sheet. 


Before typing the stencil, the ribbon 


key is moved to stencil position. Use 
a sharp staccato touch, and strike with 
a little greater force those characters 
having a larger printing surface, such 
as M, W and §$, and with less force 
those having a smaller printing sur- 
face, such as c, o and the marks of 
punctuation. The impression of the 
type should leave a clear outline on 
the stencil sheet. Remember to type 
slowly and with even rhythm. 


Errors should be avoided, but, if 
corrections are necessary, they can be 
made so carefully that it is impossible 
to detect them. Burnish over the cor- 
rections lightly, thereby closing the 
perforations of the stencil. With one 
stroke of the brush make a thin ap- 
plication of the correction fluid over 
the error. Allow the fluid to complete- 
ly dry; then type over the correction, 
using a light, even touch. 


SCHOOL paper reproduced in 

two or three columns presents an 
appearance more nearly like that of 
a printed paper and is therefore pre- 
ferred by many schools. It is not dif- 
ficult to type the paper in columns with 
an even right-hand margin. 


First Typing 

Set your machine for the exact 
width column you desire—2 col- 
umns, 33 spaces pica or 40 spaces 
elite; 3 columns 26 spaces elite. 
Type all the copy for the paper 
in this narrow column. 

Draw a line which indicates 
the margin or limit of the col- 
umn. You can easily see how many 
spaces must be added to fill out 
each line, making an even margin. 

This copy may be checked to 
indicate where the extra spaces 
are to be added. They should not 
be bunched near the end of the 
line, but spaced equally through- 
out the line. 


This copy may be checked to 
indicate where the extra spaces 
are to be added. They should not 
be bunched near the end of the 
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Notes from a Dairy 


...A Unique Presidential Report 


MARCH 12, 1938: 
OLLING in a carefree manner at 
the luncheon in the Hotel Com- 
modore when D. D. Wise ap- 
peared. He brought an announcement 
that I had been elected president of 
the Advisers’ Association. I thought 
that he was joking, but he proved to 
be a Cassandra. The other officers, 
whom I did not know at the time, 
proved to be capable, invaluable, co- 
operative workers. They are: 
Joseph A. Grigo, Elizabeth, New 
Jersey, Secretary-Treasurer. 
Rowena Harvey, Vice-President, Fort 
Wayne, Indiana. 
E. Stanton Murphey, Vice-President, 
Wyncote, Pennsylvania. 
The Advisory Board consists of these 
officers; the past presidents, Lambert 
Greenawalt, Charles F. Troxell, De- 
Witt D. Wise; and the heads of all 
committees: 
Elementary Schools, Raymond S. 
Michael 

Junior High Schools, Dorothy L. 
Shapleigh 

Junior College, Dean Wilbur L. 
Williams 

Private Schools, J. Kenneth Snyder 

Catholic Schools, Brother John, La 
Salle Institute of Troy 

Philadelphia Meeting, 
Robinson 

Bibliography, 
Schabel 
Business Schools, Winfield S. Adams 
Camp Publications, Walter Ginsberg 
Junior Fourth Estate, Helen Mc- 
Carthy 

World’s Fair, Catherine H. Jones, 
Ruth M. Brandmarker, Joseph M. 
Murphy, Director. 

The few people who could get to- 
gether at the Hotel Commodore deem- 
ed it advisable to have a special time 
of meeting at which it would be pos- 
sible to make plans. The dates set 
were: March 26, May 7, October 8, 
December 10, and the Sunday after 
the convention, 1939. 

MARCH 26: 

The Bibliography of publications 
on the subject of journalism: set up 
by Mr. Troxell; turned over to Mr. 
Bird a year ago with 100 books having 
annotations. Mr. Bird not present to 
give a report, but since the printshop 
phase should have attention, Mr. Adolf 
Schabel of Albany was appointed to 
act as joint chairman with Mr. Bird. 


Ernestine 


Leslie Bird, Adolf 


Ten 


Dues to advisers’ association will 
hereafter be listed on entry form. 
Thus the schools will pay the fee for 
the membership of their adviser. 


Mr. Murphy defined the duties of 
the advisory board as follows: 

1. To foster the preparation of 
helps 

2. To clear up difficulties in regard 
to the convention 

3. To integrate varying interests of 
different groups 

4. To foster projects such as the 
Junior Fourth Estate 

5. To supply needed technical ad- 
vice to local groups. 


The Philadelphia group always has 
a meeting in October to help nurture 
journalistic interests in that section of 
the country. This year the New York 
State Teachers’ Association gave a 
section of the Eastern Zone meeting to 
seasoned advisers of C.S.P.A. in the 
Capital District for giving helps to 
inexperienced advisers. Sixty people 
attended this meeting, most of whom 
were not affiliated with the Columbia 
nor the Capital District Scholastic 
Press. As a result of helps thus given, 
some of them say they are going to 
the Convention next March. 


MAY 7: 


Miss Ernestine Robinson outlined 
her plans for the Philadelphia meet- 
ing in October. It sounds well worth 
going a long way to attend. 

A discussion of the March meeting 
led to the following suggestions: 
speakers should send notes of their 
speeches in advance; an analysis of 
the program for 1938 would point 
ways of improvement for 1939. Mr. 
E. Stanton Murphey will make an 
analysis of several programs in recent 
years. 

Mr. Bird reported that the task of 
working on the bibliography was too 
great unless he could have more as- 
sistance. The president agreed to ask 
the library school of New York State 
College for Teachers to help. 


JUNE 3: 


Miss Thelma Eaton, instructor in 
Library Science in New York State 
College for Teachers, and a graduate 
student, Miss Mary Kent, have been 
assiduously working for weeks on the 
Bibliography. It’s an unusual day 
when Miss Eaton doesn’t show me 


something interesting that she has 
come across in the way of literature 
about journalism. They assembled the 
material from Mr. Bird into two lists: 
1. Titles upon which they could get 
no information and out of print ma- 
terial; 2. Available material. They 
made quite a sizable third list of new 
material which has been published 
from 1933 to 1938. I have had this 
duplicated by my federal aid worker 
and shall get off copies to Mr. Bird 
and Mr. Grigo. 

OCTOBER 8: PHILADELPHIA: 

Mr. Grigo sent me notes of the 
happenings. I have just moved and 
am in no condition either physically 
or spiritually to attend. I regret very 
deeply my inability to receive the in- 
spiration that I know will be there. 

Mr. Murphy presided. They dis- 
cussed what kind of helps would be 
most welcome to advisers. Mr. Snyder, 
Mr. Adams, Mr. Ginsberg, Miss Mc- 
Carthy, Miss Jones and Miss Brand- 
marker gave reports of progress. 
DECEMBER 10: 

Judging from the reports of chair- 
men, the convention of 1939 will be 
very practical and all inclusive. Any 
suggestions that have been given for 
improvement have received considera- 
tion and wherever possible there will 
be adjustments. Mr. Murphey (E. 
Stanton) reports that the junior high 
has had scant fare compared to the 
variety for other schools. He is work- 
ing to improve that condition. Miss 
McCarthy reports the Junior Fourth 
Estate practically ready for launching. 
Mr. Michael is arranging a demonstra- 
tion of all procedures involved in put- 
ting out a mimeographed paper. The 
program for business schools, private 
schools, camp publications are well 
underway. Everyone has been work- 
ing to good effect. 

JANUARY 3, 1939: 

A discussion of materials for a 
yearbook brought out the idea of hav- 
ing helps for the adviser, new and 
experienced. Mr. Joseph Murphy 
supplied names of eight outstanding 
advisers scattered throughout the coun- 
try. These people have agreed to write 
the requested articles. Several of the 
articles have arrived and the others 
are promised within the week. The 
ones that have arrived are unusually 
helpful and good. This yearbook will 
be ready for distribution at the ad- 
visers’ meeting at the Convention. 

I hope that my next entry in this 
diary on March 12, 1939, will be a 
roster of all of the advisers in the 
country, because they attended the 
Convention. 

KATHERINE E. WHEELING, 
President of C.S.P.A.A. 
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With The Press 


Nassau School Press 
Association Meets 


HE Nassau School Press Associa- 

tion, Nassau County, N. Y., held 

its First Annual Fall Convention 
at Hofstra College, Hempstead, New 
York, on the afternoon and evening 
of December 7. Representatives of 
nineteen schools of Nassau County, 
totaling nearly two hundred, gathered 
at 4:30 P.M. in Brower Hall, where 
they were welcomed by Robert Troe- 
scher, Lynbrook High School, presi- 
dent of the Association, and by Arthur 
T. Whitman, Dean of Hofstra College. 

Mr. DeWitt D. Wise, former presi- 
dent of the Columbia School Press 
Advisers’ Association, addressed the 
group, discussing “The Seven C’s of 
Newspaper Work,” in which he out- 
lined vital essentials in organization 
and management of high school press 
staffs. 

Seven sectional meetings, conducted 
by professional newspaper men and 
leading school publication advisers, 
followed the general session. Mr. Ed- 
ward B. Howard, former president ot 
the New York Press Club; Mr. Edward 
MacDougal, of the New York Uni- 
versity Bureau of Public Information, 
and Dick Gorden, of the Review- 
Star sports department, conducted 
sections of great interest to students 
and advisers. 


was qualified delegates and 
advisers of member publications 
were engaged in business meetings, 
students examined the exhibit of school 
papers and annuals, observed a dem- 
onstration of the Vari-Typer and had 
their respective papers criticized in 
the clinic conducted by Mr. King 
Rogers of the New York Herald- 
Tribune. 

At the advisers’ meeting steps were 
taken to secure continuity in the As- 
sociation’s development by the forma- 
tion of an advisers’ association with 
the following officers: Mr. Lee O. 
Hench, adviser, Sider Press, Ocean- 
side Senior High School, president; 
Mr. Burton L. Thelander, adviser, 
Chieftain, Sewanhaka High School, 
vice-president, and Miss Louise Tay- 
lor, adviser, Lyn-News, Lynbrook 
High School, secretary-treasurer. 

Mr. Arthur T. Robb, editor of Edi- 
tor and Publisher, was the principal 
speaker following the press dinner. 
Mr. Robb assured his audience that 
there are no serious legal menaces to 
press freedom in this country today, 
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although nearly three-quarters of the 
population of the world lack such 
liberties. Mr. Robb defined freedom of 
the press as “the right of the public 
to be informed” and asserted, “The 
newspapers of this country regard 
themselves as trustees of the right of 
the people to be informed under the 
liberties of the freedom of the press.” 


URING the remainder of the 
evening the delegates enjoyed a 
dance held in the Calkins Gymnasium. 
Plans for the convention were made 
by the executive committee of the 
Association, consisting of the student 


sented at the convention: Lawrence, 
Woodmere, Lynbrook, Malverne, Rock- 
ville Centre, Oceanside, Hempstead, 
Sewanhaka, Port Washington, Mineola, 
Roslyn, Glen Cove, St. Dominick, 
Hicksville, Farmingdale, Mepham, 
Freeport, Long Beach and East Rock- 
away. 


Seventh Conference 


Held in Rhode Island 


William “Bill” Cunningham, feature 
writer on the Boston Post, was 
guest speaker at the seventh confer- 
ence of the Rhode Island Scholastic 
Press Association at East Providence 
Junior High School, November 17, 
when more than 800 student journal- 


ists assembled for the largest gather- 


officers and their respective advisers. 
(Continued on Page 16) 


The following schools were repre- 


Appreciation of C.S. P. A. 


As an evidence of appreciation of the work of the C. S. P. A. coming from a 
school administrator this unsolicited letter leaves little to be desired. Mr. Zimmerman 
analyzed this work, drew his conclusions and wrote us a letter which embodied them. 
He graciously consented when we asked permission to print them. Advisers may 
gain encouragement from this point of view which is a growing one among the 
leading school executives. The C. S. P. A. would be happy to learn of other similar 
expressions of appreciation of the student publications movement.—Ed. 


DEPARTMENT OF PUBLIC INSTRUCTION 


Bergen County Administration Building 
Office Telephone: Hackensack 3-2200 Etx. 60 
R. R. Zimmerman, County Superintendent 
Hackensack, N. J., January 28, 1939. 
Mr. Joseph M. Murphy, Director, 
Columbia Scholastic Press Association, 
202 Fayerweather Hall, Columbia University, 
New York, New York. 
Dear Mr. Murphy:— 


Will you kindly keep us on your mailing list for announcements concern- 
ing the March Conference of student editors? We would like to have a state- 
ment appear in our March issue of the Teachers’ Bulletin. 

We would like to have all of our schools, both elementary and secondary, 
take an active part in your conference. Past conferences have proved to be a 
real asset to those attending them. The information and help gained has stim- 
ulated students and faculty advisers to take more interest in their school pro- 
grams. Many adult organizations have adopted the publicity plans and have 
organized their school papers to conform with the student papers. You have 
done much, therefore, to raise the level of thought and interest on the part of 
both children and adults. This in turn leads to better standards of education 
for the schools in the county. 

By encouraging children throughout the nation to read and study better 
types of literature, they get in the habit of demanding better types of publica- 
tion. You are thus laying the foundation for higher planes of thinking and 
living for the American public at large. May you continue to have success 
in your most worthy endeavor! 

Again thanking you for the assistance you have given us in helping us 
to build our own publications, I am 

Very sincerely yours, 


(Signed) R. R. ZIMMERMAN, 


ELK County Superintendent of Schools. 
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Producing a School Newspaper 
on the Mimeograph Duplicator 


(Continued from Page 9) 


line, but spaced equally through- 
out the line. 


NASMUCH 6 as illustrations add 

materially to the attractiveness of 
any publication and headlines induce 
people to read and remember your 
message, illustrations and headlines 
should be incorporated in your paper. 
They are easily drawn on the Mimeo- 
scope, which is a drawing table with 
a frosted glass top, illuminated by a 
strong electric light. 

Have an exact copy of the illustra- 
tion prepared on light weight paper, 


ready to trace on the Mimeoscope. 
Place the copy between the glass of 
the Mimeoscope and the flexible writ- 
ing plate, in the exact position where 
it should appear on the stencil sheet. 
Fix the copy in position on the glass, 
with gummed stickers or the new type 
cellulose tape, making sure to kesp 
within the limitation lines, and posi- 
tioned longitudinally so as to appear 
in the correct duplicating position. 
Then place the Mimeograph stencil 
sheet over the writing plate and fasten 
smoothly in position. 


YOUR PAPER 
QUESTIONS 
ANSWERED 


Come to the Paper Booth at 
the Convention, and get 
samples and full information, 
at first hand, about 


COATED PAPERS 


of all grades... for 
school publications. 


LALLA 


The MARTIN CANTINE Company 


Saugerties, N. Y. 


Specialists in Coated Papers 
since 1888 


COATED 


Twelve 


PAPERS 


Styli, special pointed instruments 
used in writing or drawing on the 
stencil sheet, are used to make illus. 
trations. Some styli have ball points, 
some wire loops, some wheels. Dif- 
ferent degrees of sharpness create dif. 
ferent widths of lines. 


The medium wire loop stylus and 
the medium ball point stylus are used 
for most general work. The medium 
wire loop stylus is recommended for 
most outlines, and the medium ball 
‘uondazIp premuMOPp [es9UeB ke UT sNyAIs 
243 YUM uOResNI]I ey? 29e13 shem 
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using the curved side of the stylus. 
Use an even firm pressure sufficient 
to remove the coating of the stencil 
sheet. Do not retrace lines. 


Shading is done after the outline 
of the design has been traced. Mimeo- 
graph screen plates are used for shad- 
ing effects like “Ben Day” tints com- 
mon in newspapers and magazines. 
Each screen plate has on its surface a 
raised pattern or design, made up of 
small, specially hardened points which 
assure evenness in reproduction. Used 
singly or in combination they greatly 
increase the eye appeal of line draw- 
ings. Hold the screen plate in posi- 
tion under the stencil sheet, and keep 
the stencil sheet smooth while you 
rub the entire surface to be shaded 
with the screen surfacing stylus, then 
life the stencil sheet carefully from 
the screen plate. 


Another way in which you can re- 
produce pictures is by means of Mim- 
eograph illustration insets. These are 
ready-to-use stencils of illustrations 
drawn by prominent artists, and their 
use will add a quality-tone to any 
publication. You merely cut a “win- 
dow” in your typed stencil where the 
picture is to be placed, and mount 
the inset with Mimeograph cement. 
Ready-prepared stencil illustrations of 
many manufacturers’ products, trade- 
marks, and insignias are also avail- 
able. These are known as Mimeograph 
ad-insets and are used to striking ad- 
vantage in advertising. 


OR headlines or other lettering, 

use the Mimeograph lettering, 
guides, which are available in a va- 
riety of sizes and types, including 
Roman, Italic, Outline, Shadow, Dis- 
play, Old English and Condensed. 
Rest the edge of the guide upon the 
T-square of the Mimeoscope to keep 
letters in alignment, and follow the 
openings in the guide with special styli 
made for this work. Plain letters can 
be “dressed up” with the aid of the 
Mimeograph screen plates or one of 
the wheel styli. 
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Check the stencil carefully with the 
layout copy to be sure there are no 
errors in typing and that illustrations 
and lettering are complete. Correc- 
tions, which may be necessary, should 
be made in the manner previously out- 
lined. 

The Mimeograph Instruction Book 
for your model of machine gives full 
directions for producing copies. 

It is particularly important that the 
ink pad should be replaced with a 
fresh one frequently in order to assure 
evenly reproduced copies. If the sten- 
cil contains a large amount of screen 
plate work, a duplex cloth ink pad is 
recommended. 

If a great many copies are run and 
lint accumulates on the face of the 
stencil, wash the stencil with a soft 
rag dampened in cold water. Lint 
tends to blur the copies and make them 
less legible. 

If ink is transferred from the face 
of one copy to the back of the next 
copy, place a slip sheet on each copy 
as it falls into the receiving tray. 

Use special care in removing the 
copies from the receiving tray in 
order not to smudge them. Do not 
jog the pages into alignment for as- 
sembly until the copies are completely 
dry. 

To assemble, place the completed 
pages of the school paper on a table. 
Be sure to have the pages in consecu- 
tive order, then select one copy from 
each pile. Rubber finger pads ob- 
tainable at stationery stores will facili- 
tate picking up the separate sheets of 
paper. 

Be sure that the edges of the pages 
to be stapled are even and straight 
and that the pages are in proper se- 
quence, then fasten them together 
with two or three staples at the side 


of the page. 


Visit the Museum 


Through the courtesy of Dr. 
Charles Russell, Head of the De- 
partment of Education of the 
American Museum of Natural 
History, special arrangements are 
being made for delegates to the 
Fifteenth Annual Convention of 
the Columbia Scholastic Press 
Association to visit the Museum 
on Friday and Saturday after- 
noons, March 10 and 11. This 
is a rare opportunity for those 
who cannot often avail them- 
selves of this privilege. Further 
details on the final Convention 
Program. 
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We Seo by the 


Misleading, perhaps discourteous, is 
reference in headlines to the gracious 
First Lady by her surname only. De- 
batable is such use of surnames by edi- 
tors of school publications for those 
who are older, our superiors, other than 
members of our own student bodies. 


Sf ¢ 

Central High Times, Pueblo, Colo- 
rado, prints its name plate in light blue 
ink and takes advantage of the extra 
color for a head calling attention to 
the editorial page in a two column fea- 
ture at the bottom of the front page. 
This is a seven column paper made up 
and printed in the high school by mem- 
bers of the printing classes and serv- 
ing as a laboratory for the classes in 
journalism. Omitted from the mast- 


Papors.. 


head was an item usually carried there 
by similar publications, the frequency 
of issue. No ads are carried in this 
modernized newspaper which runs a 
two column feature, “After The Dead- 
line” up to the top of the sheet on the 
right hand side with the name plate 
taking the left hand side. Stapled into 
our mailed copy was a folder adver- 
tising the 1939 Wildcat, the school’s 
yearbook. 


a 

An ear in The Richman News, Julia 
Richman High, New York City, read, 
“Congratulations To The New Aristo- 
crats.” As it referred to the admission 
of ninety-one new members to Arista, 
the national honor society, “Arista- 
crats” must have been the intention. 


DURING THE 
CONVENTION 


The “Paper Booth” will be maintained 
especially to give INFORMATION about 
PAPER for SCHOOL PUBLICATIONS 


and PRINTING of all kinds. 


You are cor- 


dially invited to get our samples, and to 


ask questions. 


INTERNATIONAL 
PAPER COMPANY 


Manufacturers of CHAMPLAIN 


and SARATOGA ENGLISH 


FINISH and SUPERCALENDERED BOOK PAPERS .. . SARA- 
TOGA COVER ... INTERNATIONAL MIMEO SCRIPT... 
ADIRONDACK BOND ... TICONDEROGA and CHAMPLAIN 


TEXT PAPERS ... 


220 E. 42d Street 
BOSTON ° 


and LEXINGTON OFFSET 


e New York City 
CHICAGO 


CLEVELAND 
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Budging the Budget 


...Offset Provides a Way of Saving money and Turning Out a 


Better Publication 


By HARRIS W. C. BROWNE 


UDGETS! Where is the school 

paper editor who hasn’t said, “If 

only I had the money—I’d do so 
and so!” 

But cuts cost money. Type setting 
costs money! To run good halftones 
you need more expensive paper stock. 
How can we stretch the budget? 

More and more school papers are 
finding the solution in Offset. Offset 
is lithography. Offset is modernized 
lithography. We have heard of the 
invention of lithography, when big, 
cumbersome, flat stones were used. 
The artist drew his sketch on this 
stone with a greasy ink or pencil. 
Grease and water don’t mix, so when 
the lithographer rolled the stone with 
a dampening roller, it absorbed mois- 
ture wherever there was no grease de- 
sign. When the greasy ink roller trav- 


Editor; The National Lithographer 


elled over this stone, the moisture re- 
pelled all the ink, and ink adhered 
only to the greasy design! 

Then some one decided that metal 
plates of zinc or aluminum could be 
used in place of stone; they could be 
curved around cylinder press drums. 
Then another fellow said:—“Let’s 
print from the rubber to paper.” 

Success! Cheaper papers could be 
used. We didn’t need a real smooth 
surface. 

In the meantime, photographs were 
screened and applied to the metal 
plates, photographically and chemical- 
ly. Good halftone subjects were re- 
produced faithfully and economically. 

So you see, Offset is lithography 
with the introduction of a rubber blan- 
ket between plate and paper. It’s not 
raised or relief as in type or cuts; the 


SPECIAL RATES FOR DELEGATES 
to the 
SCHOLASTIC PRESS CONVENTION 


ALSO STUDENTS 


Reservations Now Being Received for Summer 
School Students 


European and American Plan 


All Outside Rooms 


Hotel 
Kings Crown 


THE HOTEL ON THE CAMPUS 


420 West 116th Street 
New York City 


design is on the surface of the plate. 
we HOW can this process save 

money for the school paper? Well, 
for one thing, your typewritten copy 
can be reproduced directly from the 
manuscript. No type setting costs 
here. 

Want more pictures? Here’s where 
Offset can show off. Paste up all the 
photographs you want. Run all the 
cartoons you want. Reproduce orig- 
inal manuscripts, written greetings 
from school authorities, facsimiles of 
football or baseball posters—anything! 

Paste up your typewritten columns 
and pictures just as you want the final 
page to appear. Try to submit the 
entire page as one unit. If one photo- 
graph may require more reduction 
than another,- have a print made to 
the reduced size and paste it in place. 

Your offset lithographer will photo- 
graph this on a negative and from 
this negative, transfer the design to his 
metal plate. That’s cheaper than set- 
ting type, locking up forms, making 
cuts and so on. 

There’s your answer. More work by 
the staff and a less expensive method 
of reproduction. 

UT HERE’S the real advantage! 

After you have cut costs to a mini- 
mum, you will find that greater op- 
portunities are offered. If the local 
merchant has a blotter advertisement 
or a clipping, you can reproduce it 
exactly—same type faces and all. Your 
art editor can make sketches to go 
into the ads. Heretofore that meant 
cuts, and we all know how advertisers 
hate to pay for them! Even your ad 
columns will be brightened up. 

How do we go about getting our 
publication done Offset? Look in your 
’phone book under “Offset Printers,” 
“Lithographers” or even your letter 
press printer may have offset equip- 
ment. 

More and more school papers are 
going to Offset. Problems will arrive, 
and your author has made arrange- 
ments with the editor of The School 
Press Review, to answer your questions. 
Send them in, and your reply will be 
found in the next issue in a column 
which will be called “Offset Questions 


and Answers.” 
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This — >= the lowest in price 


of any yearbook COVER you can buy 





But this ital in what you get 


THE MOLLOY MADE COVER 


meme Parade 


“o 









in QUALITY WORKMANSHIP 


ol OOM 


when your staff specifies a 


Molloy Made Cover! 


® WHAT A GREAT DIFFERENCE in cover value a 
very few cents can make! 


When you specify a genuine MOLLOY MADE COVER, 


the cost is very close to the lowest of any cover you might 
buy. But the difference in quality of craftsmanship that 


stands between a MOLLOY MADE COVER and just any 
yearbook cover is tremendous!. There is absolutely no 
wiser move you can make than to insist on genuine 
MOLLOY MADE craftsmanship ... for you get so 
MUCH MORE value for your “cover dollar.” 










































The David J. Molloy Plant has had 20 valuable years of 
experience in making covers for the country’s leading 
school and college yearbooks. The craftsmanship ability 
that these 20 years of experience and knowledge makes 
possible is to be found only in MOLLOY MADE QUAL- 
ITY. Twenty years of actual experience cannot be dupli- 
cated in less time—that’s why there is positively no 
substitute for MOLLOY MADE QUALITY. 





We repeat—not more than a few cents difference can 
stand between a mediocre cover and a genuine MOLLOY 
MADE COVER for that book of yours. Specify MOLLOY 
MADE, as most yearbook staffs do, and get the greatest 


a cover value for your book. 
\ rete fay yaar 

. Na liadaeed Write us at once for samples and design suggestions, 
gladly furnished without obligation. Then, you can see 
for yourself what we mean when we talk about MOLLOY 


MADE QUALITY. 


The DAVID J. MOLLOY Plant 


2857 NORTH WESTERN AVENUE, CHICAGO, ILL. 










e A MAP OF the forty-eight United States, 
Alaska, The Philippines, The Canal Zone, Ha- 
waii, Porto Rico, Cuba and China would be 
necessary to “spot” the towns and cities which 
are “home” to universities, colleges and high 


























schools now using MOLLOY MADE COVER LOS ANGELES, CAL. PITTSBURGH, PA. 
be craftsmanship. 411 East 91st St. LSI 402 Commonwealth Bldg. 
7 R aes SMOLLOY MADEC 
emempber. SPRINGFIELD, OHIO Il | NEW YORK CITY, N. Y. 
ns 


There is No Substitute for a 808 East Cecil St. 52 Vanderbilt Ave. 


Genuine MOLLOY MADE COVER 
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HIS IS how the delegates from 
Stratford College, at Danville, 
Virginia, had their pictures taken 
before starting on their long trip to 
New York to attend the Fourteenth 
Annual Convention of the C.S.P.A. 
Eleven members of the staff of The 
Stratford Traveller made the journey 
to Columbia where they took a most 
active part in all Convention activities. 
Mrs. Gordon Hill May has long been 
associated with C.S.P.A. and has long 
been an outstanding figure in scholas- 
tic journalism in Virginia. Her work 
and fame are not confined entirely to 
that state either, because we find her 


With the Press Association 
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ing of its kind in the state. 

A newspaper clinic under the direc- 
tion of Mr. Matthew Millman, adviser 
to the Hope Log of Hope High 
School, with Mr. Heinz Rettig, editor 
of the Commerce Mercury, High 
School of Commerce, Worcester, 
Mass., as guest speaker. James S. 
Jennison of Station WEAN conducted 
a meeting by special request. Prob- 
lems of photography by Mr. Nathan 
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influence extending far afield. 


— of this picture she wrote 
that on March 8, 1938, two days 
before the Convention opened, a ban- 
quet was held by the entire Stratford 
staff to celebrate the birthday of that 
publication and to serve also as a send- 
off to the large delegation pictured 


here. This was also run as a three- 
column halftone in The Traveller at 
the time of the departure of the dele- 
gation and, the Sunday before, as a 
four-column cut in the local news- 
paper. 

That Mrs. May believes wholeheart- 


Pass, adviser to the Camera Club of 
East Providence High School, and 
pictures tell the story by Mr. A. W. 
LeBoeuf of the Academy of Photog- 
raphy were other talks. 

Mr. Joseph Leonelli, adviser to the 
Oliver Hazard Perry Log, conduct- 
ed a meeting on mimeographed pub- 
lications, while Miss Annabelle North, 
adviser to the Binnacle, Rogers 
High School, Newport, conducted a 
conference for yearbook advisers and 
staff. A tea in honor of David Cornel 
De Jong, Rhode Island novelist and 


edly in school publications work is 
evidenced in her gracious message in 
which she says: “With every blessing 
upon the work which you head, with 
its effectual application of the choic- 
est of the principles toward which real 
education aspires.” 

This is the fourth and last of a 
series of articles that were sent to the 
C.S.P.A. office after the last Conven- 
tion. They have been run in a series 
in The Review to show the spirit which | 
seems to gather about the Convention 
activities of the C.S.P.A. and which 
seems to permeate the entire work of 
the Association. 


author of “Old Haven,” together with 
an announcement by Miss Helen M-E. 
McCarthy, president of the associa- 
tion, that the officers had been re- 
elected. Miss Alene Crosby, Rogers 
High School, Newport, was placed in 
charge of publicity, and Miss Edith 
Danielson, faculty adviser to the 
Mercury, Roger Williams Junior 
High School, Providence, was named 
to the executive board. 
By Alice Dale Howkins, The Evening 
News, Central High School, Provi- 


dence. 
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Of course you're coming to the 
annual luncheon of the Columbia 
Scholastic Press Association at the 
Commodore, Saturday, March 
11th. Plan to make the Commo- 
dore your headquarters during 
your visit. 


e e e Congenial, easy to reach and 


always ready with friendly co-operation 


—the Commodore is your logical head- 
quarters in New York. 

Famed for hospitality, comfort and 
courteous efficiency. Supremely con- 
venient — right at Grand Central — in 
the midst of New York's attractions. 

Delicious meals at attractive prices 
in four spacious restaurants. Excellent 
music for dinner and supper dancing. 
Every modern facility. 


2,000 large, well-equipped outside 
rooms — all with private bath, $4.00 


Banquet and meeting rooms for 


gatherings of every type and size 


FRANK J. CROHAN, President 


COMMODORE 


RIGHT AT GRAND CENTRAL TERMINAL © NEW YORK 
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